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REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

The Philosophy of Oiambattista Vico. Benedetto Croce. Tr. R. B. 

Collingwood. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1913. Pp. xii 

+ 317. 

The effort of Croce to create a place for Vico in the history of philoso- 
phy can be understood on two grounds: a patriotic devotion to Italian 
culture and the feeling of a certain like-mindedness whereby Croce sees 
in Vico a forerunner of his own thought. But the way of the patriot is 
hard, for, in his own day " at most, Vico acquired the reputation of a 
scholar amongst hundreds of scholars, a man of letters among thousands 
of similar men; a learned man but nothing more" (p. 261), and in spite 
of Croce's best efforts to find traces of his thought in later centuries the 
results are most meager. On the other hand, the like-mindedness between 
Croce and Vico is real, often in defects as well as in merits. Both lack 
the architectonic sense that makes constructive exposition possible and 
both indulge in a loose use of terms that is the despair of an exact student. 
Vet both exhibit a certain acuteness of large-scale vision that makes their 
thought, after all, worth while. 

Croce's exposition " is not meant for a summary of Vico's writings 
work by work and part by part" (p. vii). It is rather an evaluation of 
Vico's thought and might well be entitled, after the analogy of one of 
Croce's other writings, " The Truth in Vico." 

The first two chapters are devoted to the theory of knowledge. This 
theory arose in direct opposition to Carthesianism. Clear and distinct 
perception is not the criterion of truth, but rather "the condition under 
which a thing can be known is that the knower should have made it, that 
the true is identical with the created: verum ipswm, factum," (p. 5), from 
which it follows that God alone possesses science, man only consciousness ; 
and metaphysics, theology, and physics are depreciated. Most striking is 
the limitation imposed upon mathematics by this point of view." From 
metaphysics, geometry takes the point by drawing it, that is, by annihilat- 
ing it as a point, and arithmetic the unit by multiplying it, that is, by 
destroying it qua unit. But since metaphysical truth, however certain 
it may seem to consciousness, is indemonstrable, mathematics itself rests 
in the last resort upon authority and probability" (p. 12). Therefore, 
mathematics as derived from metaphysics, can not be a basis of other 
sciences, although they follow it in order of derivation. From this we 
are led to the astounding conclusions that science has never made any 
discoveries through the mathematical method, while without it all goes 
well. 

However, Catholic faith, acquaintance with the moral sciences, and 
the study of law worked together to lead Vico to modify these conclu- 
sions on the basis of his theory of knowledge. Man can know his social 
world because he has made that world. But in mathematics, as in moral 
science, it is a question of dealing with man's own creations, of placing 
facts in ideal constructions, and the mathematical method is reinstated as 
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a method of value to morality. In Vico's hands, however, facts suffer 
under the method of ideal construction, and for the rest of his philosophy 
we find gaps filled with pseudo-facts established by " metaphysical proofs," 
or uncertainties made certainties because of mere conformity to some 
assumed principle, to an extent that greatly detracts from our apprecia- 
tion of the New Science. 

Croee is at great pains to prepare his reader for the defective char- 
acter of this work, with its violence to facts and confusions of philosophic, 
scientific, and historic methods (p. 42). The faults, he tells us, are those 
"often found in highly original and inventive intellects, which seldom 
work out their discoveries in accurate detail, while less inventive minds 
are generally more precise and logical," a romantic touch which the his- 
tory of philosophy hardly bears out, however true it may be in literature. 
As a canon of interpretation necessitated by Vico's "tendency to con- 
fusion or his confusion of tendencies (!)," Croce proposes the analytic 
separation of his philosophy from the other elements with which it is 
bound up, a task, however, that proves somewhat baffling even to our 
author's great learning and skill. 

The last two chapters of the book deal with Vico in relation to later 
thought, but, quite properly, the main part is devoted to the social phi- 
losopny of which the most striking characteristic and the one that most 
nearly raises Vico above the level of his age is the conception of society 
as a growth rather than an invention. In mind we have a process of un- 
folding, through which the feelings and instincts of brutish men become 
transformed into the nature of civilized human beings in whose common 
consciousness of necessities and utilities lies the germs of morality, and 
in the weakness of whose understanding, the germs of religion. This 
growing society is then traced somewhat confusedly through the stages of 
its development under the law of reflux by which civilization comes to an 
end in the "barbarism of reflection" which is infinitely worse than the 
"barbarism of sensation" from which it has emerged, and which can 
only be cured by the dulling of " the evil subtlety of malicious intellect " 
through long centuries of a new barbarism of sensation, a process strongly 
suggestive of the Hegelian formula, but, in execution, lacking in disci- 
plined analysis. 

There are four appendices dealing with the life and character of 
Vico, the later history of his thought, the sources of this theory of 
knowledge, and bibliographical material. In the third of these, Croce 
defends Vico's originality and replies to certain criticisms, as to his own 
personal bias and his idealistic interpretation of the Catholic Vico, which 
had already been made to the Italian edition of his book. Mr. Colling- 
wood's translation is uniformly excellent, indeed, one almost completely 
loses the sensation that he is reading a translation and not an original 
work. 

Harold Chapman Brown. 
Leland Stanford Junior University. 



